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TO THE 


"PRETTY GENTDEMEN . 
OF WHITEHALL. 


On the late Negotiations with 
France, relative’ to her designs 


with regard'to Spain. 


Kensington, 16 April 1823. 

Pretty GENTLEMEN, 
Ture you are, then, as pretty | ei 
a set of gentlemien as any nation 
need wish to see im possession of 
its purse; and here are we, ad 
_ stupid looking, as’silly looking, as 
gaping and as mortified a people 
as the world ever beheld. We 
appear to have been made for 
you, and you for us. To men of, 
information, it-was visible enough, 


that France was rising abuve is 


that she was becoming rich at our 
expenee ; that hers was the coun- 
try fo goto, and ‘ours ‘the country 
to quit; that’she had gained enor- 

mously by her revolution ; that 


with 





her tithes, her’ game-laws, her} 


“oy , “ ¢ 4% 


—— 













great ple 
insults: of 1815" 


from réjoicing at 


seeing the French obtain 


vengeance. I confidently ex- 
pected to see it; but, I did “Hot 


expect to see it so soon. eg 
There’ you are, then; Pretty 

Gentlemen, sucking your thumbs, 

while the French are actually on 


the highway°to Madrid. “Your 


Papérseshiit yon, od the coun- 
enor-| try which is your power, 
ina pretty Night. 


on record a history 
cape’ ’ E 
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of, your conduct upon this occa- 
sion ; because the facets of to-day 
will, ina few years’ time, be-as 
valuable as the,facts,.of 1815 are 
now. Mr: Cantkuso,said he would 
tell a, plainy, unvapmished tale ; 
but, I will tell a plainer::, I will 
rubyfromp bjgtale that, very varnish 
whichhe said.he would not put on; 
Thesgreat,,and, undisguisable 
fagt.is,this.:.rancehas marched 
to take possession of Spain against 
the wishes and, prayers of Eng- 
land, and,England. stirs no hand 
ar foot to.prexent it,,, This.is the 
facts, apd.a disgraceful fact it is 
for England, Let,us see, then, 
hax, yop, ;ta,whgm the affairs, to 
whose. keeping the honour and the 
interestof England is committed ; 
let us see what apology you have 
to-offer for this. Let us see your 





reasons for ‘startding and -looking. 


on in this case; you, too, who 
seemed never to have énough of 
war. Let us hear what you have 
to say for yourselves. 

The case is this: Spain was 
itivaded by Buonaparte, and ac- 
tually surrendered to him by her 


King Wa cont Aoote aml armies 
to assist the Spaniards to drive out 
Buonaparte’s brother whom Buo- 
naparte had appointed to be King 


of Spain. The Spanish pedple} ‘What 


formed a new Constitution in 


1812, while we were fighting with 


them. This Constitetion was 


acknowledged» by us» In- 1814, 


Buonaparte being put down, the 
King. of Spain returned to his 
throne, He soon. destroyed the 
Constitution which his brave peo- 
ple had formed and which we had 
acknowledged. In 1820, however, 
the. people revolted, and re-esta- 
blished theConstitution which they 
had before formed and which we 
had acknowledged. 


Thus things remained until last 
Spring, when the French collected 
an army at the foot of the moun- 
tains which separate Spain from 
France. They called-this a health- 
army; that is to-say, an army to 
prevent persofis having the confa- 
gious fever (then prevailing in 
Spain) from bringing. that fever 
into France. - This was so bare- 
faced.a lie, that to pretend to have 
believed it is a thing meriting con- 
dign punishment. You must have 
knoww what the -object-of that 
army,was; It is: new | openly 
avowed. by the. Froneh, that they 
-werc, from the moment this army. 
was collected, engaged ia giving 
succour to. those. in Spain who 
were. in arms against. the new 
Constitution, and who. called 
themselves the Army of the Faith. 
were you at, :if you did 
not know what this army of France 





‘wasatt “However, the French, 
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in the m@ntle of September; — vote Grbengetats‘es. 
dropped the ridiculous’ name, and 
called their army, an Army of Ob) i 
servation ; that is to say, an army 
to watch an enemy! Still not.a 
word did-you say! No complaint 
did you make; and not even a 
question did you ask of the French; 
of whom you,appear to have stood} 
in as much awe as: the farmers’ 
stand in with regard to the parsons 
justices. What!*See a French’ 
Army of Observation lying close 
on the borders of Spain; hear: it 
called an army~ of: observation ; 
and not ask; not: just ask the 
Bourbons what they mean? -If not appéar, 

you had asked this during’ last! mucti wetyhtt sna tO a 
Summer, the Great Duke would| there ; and!HOW HY 

not have gone in: the dark: to} onr King’ did! 

Verona. Baty you did not. dare} Hély peter tar 
ask this simple question: What ist This Holy Alliance was! Ae ORO? 
that army for? There the army reagh said, the irvention of "PRES 
remained, then ; andy evert iw the| it-was Pitt's plan, he said: thd? 
month of .dugust, while the name} jt is: carious enough, that ‘tite? 
ofarmy sanitaive was: still used,} Holy Alliance should have givai” 

it was easy to see where the thing] the Pitt-system the sirst blow from! 
was intended «to: end’ I say; it] abroad! The Holy Alliance ‘is: 
was’ easy to: see; because, ‘Fist like a good many other people : 

it, and, in thatimonth, Ij im both as: long as’ you can give them 
my publications, endeavoured to} money, they are kind enough ; 
awaken the public to a sense‘of| but; cease to do that, and, espe- 
the danger; Yet you, Pretty) citilly, let them discover that you 
Gentlemen as you are, could see | aré unable to doit, and they treat 
nothing of allthis; though, be-| you'witli Very little ceremony. ~ 
‘ides your enormous sums to-en-| ‘The Papers relating to this at 
‘oys, you have: ‘fifty’ ‘thousand | once ridiculous: and dismal affair 
E2 
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are voluminous; but, that which 
they show, and which is worthy of 
our attention, lies in a very small 
compass. At some future time I 
will -show what pretty writing the 
Great Captain's is: ‘Whether as 
a fighter he Beat‘all the world, I 
do not know ; but, as a writer, let 
the'world match him if they can. 
I call upon the People of England 
wWlodk ‘at Ais paper of the 30th 
October, and at his memorandum 
to the “Lord Charles” that he 
sent to Spain with his advice; I 
call upott'the People of England 
to look at these papers, and then 


consider what they pay annually} 


to ambassadors! However, I 
must take another opportunity to 
give some specimens of this Great 
Captain’s writing. At present we 
have to do with the thing itself, 
and not with the manner of it; 
though I cannot refrain from ob- 
serving here, that a nation which 
employs such agents, merits such 
results. Mr. Brougham, in the 
debate on these Papers, called 
Monsieur Cuareavsrianpn a 
writer of bad books and of worse 
speeches ; and he called the French 
Ministers imbeciles. Now,I hold 
it to be very bad taste to go on in 
this way, and to keep silent as to 
the talents of our own employés. 
—Did Monsieur Chateaubriand | 
ever write any thing equal to the 





papers that I have’ jast pointed 
out? Have the French Ministers 
stood sucking their thumbs while 
we marched to take possession of 
a neighbouring kingdom? I do 
not like this attacking of those 
who cannot hurt you, and taking 
care not to attack those who cax 
hurt you. This is our liberty of 
the press. We have full liberty 
to attack all that our borough- 
mongers and their agents wish to 
have attacked ; but, if we attack 
those which our boroughmiongers 
wish to_screen,we must look sharp 
for the consequences. 

However, let'us leave the man- 
ner of the negotiation (if such it 
can be called) aside, for the pre- 
sent; and let us take a look at the 
thing itself, which may be fully 
described in a few propositions, 
thus :—That, in September last, 
the Great Duke went to Verona ; 
that, being at Paris, on his way 
thither, he found that the French 
meant to call upon the Allies for 
a declaration relative toSpain ;— 
that he communicated’this news 
to Mr. Canning ;—that Mr. Can- 
ning instantly instructed him, “ at 
“once frankly and peremptorily to 
“ declare, that, to any interference 
“ in the affairs of Spain, come what 
“may, His Majesty: will not be 
“ aparty;”—that the French called 
upon the Alliés to say what they 
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would do in case France recalled )ed the real, intentions of the 


her ambassador from Spain, or 

went to war;—that the Great 
Duke declined giving any answer 
as to what England would do ;— 

that the other Allies agreed at} Whi 
once to assist France against 
Spain in all sorts of ways ;—that 
the Great Captain, being at Paris, 
on his way back, saw the French 
Minister, and that Minister, in 
consequence of conversations with 
him, sent to Verona to suspend the 
measures for recalling the am- 
bassadors' from . Madrid ;—that 
things now wore a more pacific 
aspect;—that the.Great Duke sent 
off his friend Lord Frrzroy So- 
MERSET, to try to persuade the 
Spaniards to alter their constitu- 
tion ;—that this did not succeed ;—- 
that a great deal of talk about this 
took place at Madrid ;—that we 
offered our mediation to. the 
French, who resolutely rejected 
it, and that the Spaniards did the 
same, upon its being offered. to 


them ;—thaf_until the. moment of 
the French King’s making. his. 


speech to the Chambers, our Mi- 
histers appear to have believed that 
the French wish for peace ;—that 
they believe the same still, not- 
withstanding the King’s speech ; 

—that it was not until towards the 
latter end of, March that they 


would appear to have discover- 





or | French. iw bos Y 


Such, is the. substance of this 
pretty. st08Ye x At@ we,to look 


aaa Y, Gentlemen of 
ndtlestook, bypo- 
ingen they silliest 


of men! , One,er. the,gther you 
must be ; for,s,it possibile for, zou 
not to have. penceived, from, the 
very beginning,..that, the jkyeach 
and the Allies, inended year, ls 
it possible for you, mot 4ay haye 
perceived. this,,, if yom bad, had 
only as mauel ss Ho (HER 
ignorant of tue labourigg people ! 

The .F rench, phe the ligs 
wuat they: will doy oimegase dhe 
French should, go, $0, 9788. pth 
Spain; and the Allies all. answrer, 
we will assist you with, ; all, opr 
might, in all sorts of ways, Naw 


could any one believe, that, the. 


French would not avail. them. 


selves of this offer! A man myst 


have been mad to suppose fora 
moment, that the French would 


reject such an offer as this. Sor-.. 


prising, therefore, must have been 


your credulity, if you really were. 


the dupes upon this occasion. 

The real fact, however, I take. 
to be this. .You did see, you 
must have seen, that the French 
were resolved on war, and that 
the Allies were resolved to assist 
themif necessary. I say, without 
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any hesitation that you must have 
seen this ; because it was proved 
to you in the Statesman -news- 
paper. ‘You hate the paper, and 
hate the writer ; but still, for your 
own sakes, you'read. You your- 
selves knew what was passing at 
the Congress ; and you must have 
been curious to see what was 
said about it in a newspaper that 
seemed to have some dealings 
with the devil upon the occasion. 
In short, you must have seen. this 
newspaper. And the reasoning 
which it contained, coupled with 
the facts which were so well 


‘known to you, must have con- 


vinced you, that the French were 
bent upon war. 

You knew that they were bent 
upon war; you knew that nothing 
but threatened war on your part 
would prevent the invasion of 
Spain; and from the very outset, 
you declared that nothing should 
make you go to war. Mr. 
Brovcuam ascribed to Mr. Can- 
nine having said that this war was 
a desperate enterprise on the part 
of the French. Mr. Cannine 
qualified this, and said that the 
word desperate did not apply. 


rate, desperately bent on peace. 
I have more than once observed 
on the entirely new tone of the 
King of England’s speeches to 
the Parliament. For many Ses- 
sions, he has begun his speeches 
with expressing his great satis- 
faction at his continuing to re- 
ceive the strongest assurances of 
the pacific disposition of foreign 
powers towards him. I have 
more than once told you that it 
was bad policy to make this so 
prominent a matter in the King’s 
speech. I have more than once 
told you that it was the way to 
produce war; and thongh it may 
not have done a great deal, this 
very persifiage, has done some- 
thing towards producing the in- 
vasion of Spain. You cduld not 
goto war. I knew that a great 
many people in England knew 
that; but all the world did not 
know it. The French Govern- 
ment, though they must know the 
state of your affairs pretty well, 
could not bé quite sure of it; and 
therefore, if you had not, as Mr. 
Barina says, flung away your 
cause, war between France and 
Spain might possibly have been 


Desperate would apply, however,| avoided. -However, the fact is, 


extremely well, to your declara- 


that the war is to be ascribed to 


tions with respect to peace. If| the knowledge which the French 


the French were not desperately 


bent on war, you were, at apy 


‘and the allies had of your inabi- 
lity to go to war. 











This knowledge they certainly, 
in some measure, Owe to me, 
From the time of your rejoicings 
in 1814; from the’ time, indeed; 
of my receiving that treatment at 
your hands which 'T shall. not now 
describe, I took pains to explain 
to the world, that you never could 
go to war again. This I have 
taken infinite pains to prove to 
the whole world. Mr. Wittiam 
Lamse said, on Wednesday 
night, that members should take 
care how they heaped’ personal 
abuse, upon the-French Ministers 
and others; -and he reminded 
them, that .Doetor Franky 
signed the treaty of Paris, which 
took thirteen colonies: from Eng= 
land. He reminded them that 
the Doctor signed that treaty, in 

the same coat- which he wore at 
the time when Weppersenne, 
the English Attorney General, 
was abusing him, betbre the Lords 
of the Privy Council in London. 

This was a very- good. anecdote, 

and I beg leave'to tell Mr. Lanne 
that I have now got the same coat 
that I had on, when [ heard 'Sip- 
uourH tell-the Lords that-he had: 
shown all the cheap publications 
to the Law Officers, ‘and that~he 
Was sorry to say that they could 
find nothing in-themito prosecute. 
And what ofthat’? Mr. Lamse 
and you will. say, why; it is’ not 
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that [ have any treaties to sign as 
you and Doctor Eranxun had; 
but you will acknowledge that I 
have some Registers to. sign, and 
you-will say.a great deal, before 
you will deprive me of the satis- 
faction of that those Re- 
gisters have gréatly contributed 
towards producing those things 
which give: you pain -aud*which 
give me pleasure. I know that [ 
removed from “the mind ‘6f' the 
American Government the appre- 
hensions that it entertained of your 
hostility, if it acknowledged the 
independence’ of South Anterica. 
The question was put ‘to me in 
1818, whether I thought there was 
danger of your attacking the 


ed South American independ- 
ence. My answer was that you 
could not go to war; ‘that you 
never could goto waragain with- 
out a blowing up of the debt; and 


without blowing the boroughs:to 
atoms.. This, said I, they -will 
never do; as long as they can 


gether. They will safferany thing 
rather than-do this; and, there- 


the indépentlence of the ‘South 
American ‘States. In an Essay, 
urging the Americans to this ac- 


Anowledgment; *! Ihave mi 





United States, if they acknowledg~ 


that you could not blow'that ap, 


possibly make the thing hold to- 


fore, you may safely acknowledge’ - 
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sage: ‘Oh! no. There can no|opinions upon the minds of men 
“war. arise to America from |of influence in America. By con- 
“taking part with the Spanish /|versation, by letter, private as well 
“ Patriots. The Government of| as public, did I labour to convince 
“England is the only enemy/|such persons, that ‘they had no- 
‘* worth thinking about ; and, God | thing to apprehend from the Eng- 
* be praised, that Government is] lish Government -on. account of 
“ now in a state to be unable to} their acknowledgment of the in- 
“‘ undertake any mischievous war.) dependence of -the South Ame- 
“ Bourxe might .rise from the/rican States. -Mr. Piunxerr, 
‘‘ dead. With the assent an‘ as- | who lately filed the ex-officio in- 
“ sistance of the devil, he may, for| formations in Ireland; this law- 
“ any thing that I know to the| maker, during the season of Six 
“ contrary, be brought back upon | Acts, said that the people stood in 
“earth to cry for war and blood, }need of . being restrained . more 
“in order to prevent slaves from|than formerly, seeing that they 
“becoming free in any part of|had now got so near to the Go- 
“the world, lest the example} vernment. He said that formerly 
‘‘ should operate to the disadvan-| they were content to smoke their 
‘‘ tage of the boroughmongers in| pipes and drink their drink quiet- 
“ England. Brought back upon |ly ; but that now, they read news- 
“the earth, and labouring as he} papers and other publications; 
“did before, I have no doubt |that they began to understand 
‘‘ that he would have enough to | matters of state, and that, there- 
“ prompt and to back him again, | fore, it was necessary to-alter the 
“and to make the nation pay |law, in order to restrain. them. 
‘‘ him after he was dead; but I | This restraining work could not 
“ defy the boroughmongers, with | reach me, while I was in Ameri- 
“ the devil at their back, to fur-|ca; and; therefore, I took -the 
“nish forth the means for car- | liberty, (having still in my posses- 
“ rying on a second crusade, | sion the same coat-in which I 
‘against the liberties of man-| heard Sipmoura express his sor- 
“ kind.” |Fow), to make my ground good ; 

This was written when I was’ and to produce a perfett convic- 
upon the spot; when I had op-/ tion in the mind of the American. 
portunities of more than one kind, Government, that you could net 
of endeavouring to impress my|go to war; and that, therefore, 
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they might, without the smalle 
scruple, receive the cession of the 
Floridas and acknowledge South 
American independence at the 
same time. I have no doubt that 
my representations had an effect 
upon their conduct; and that it 
hastened the acknowledgment, 
on the part of the United States. 
What part of this was to be as- 
cribed to Srpmovurn J know not; 


nor does it much signify; but I 


am quite satisfied, that his speech, 
which really was the thing that 
sent me to America, has produced 
a great many important conse- 
quences in this world. - 

To return, then, to the French, 
they and the allies nmst liave been 
satisfied from the beginning, that 
you never meant to go to war. 
Mr. Canning’s very first despatch 
totheGreat Duke was quite enough 
to convinee all the ‘parties of this. 
All that Mr. Cannrne says is that 
the King will not be a party to any 
interference against the Spaniards. 
This was as much as to say that 
he would not stir hd or foot to 
prevent it. To say that you would 
not be a party to the doing of a 
thing, is very nearly to say that 
you approve of its being done by 
others. The ‘bare ‘idea of thie 
King’s being a party to an attack 
upon Spain ; this bare thought is 
so degrading, that, as Lord Fo.xe- 





stone observed, one lets the paper 
drop, with shame and indignation. 
Then comes the questions of the 
French to the allies. The answer 
of the Great Captain is certainly 
such a thing as nevér was read 
before in’ all this world. It ap- 
proves ;. it makes ‘a voluntary ap- 
proval of the stationing the French 
army on the frontiers of Spain ; 
and it conchides without . saying 
one word in disapprobation of the 
questions put to the allies by the 
French. All that it says is this, 
that the King of England wishes 
the invasion of Spain not to take 
place, and that he feels convinced 
that the King of France will find 
the means of preventing the ne- 
cessity of such invasion. 


This is all ; and. what were the 
French Ministers to gather from 
this, but your consciousness. of an 
inability to go to wart They 
knew how many provoking and 
cutting circumstances belonged to 
this invasion. In the first place, 
there was the acquisition of such 
acountry. There was the taking 
of this country without either with 
your leave or by your leave, There 
was a manifest extension of the 
power of France. There was a 
grand movement of a French 
army.- The displaying of the 
whiskers there, whil2 the whiskers 
here were comparatively ‘curled 
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up, was not a pleasant thing to 
think about. The marching and 
taking of Spain, from which the 
French had been so recently 
driven by the English, was a thing 
to mortify the people of England, 
who had hitherto been duped into 
a belief that they were actually 
conquerors of France. Then there 
was the Great Captain himself: it 
was, in some sort, taking his coun- 
try away fromhim. Inshort, you 
felt, and the French saw, that you 
would euta very sorry figure, if 
they invaded and took possession 
of Spain. They saw that the mor- 
tification would go to your very 
souls. It was necessary, there- 
fore, that they should be well as- 
sured that you could not go to war. 
Your disposition they knew. It 
was your ability that they had to 


attend to. To this they appear 
to have attended: they appear to 
have made a just estimate of your 
powers ; and the result has been, 
that which we now behold. 


Now, then, let us see, what is 
your defence. You acknowledge 
that the Bourbons are guilty of an 
unjustifiable aggression ; you next 
tell us that the: King has exhausted. 
his endeavours to prevent war be- 
tween France and Spain ; you de- 
clare that you wish the Spaniards 
success. You say that they have 
your pragers to assist them. Why, 
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then, did yon not make use of your 
power ? Why did you declare, 
from the very beginning, that you 
would not go to war?) Why did 
you suffer these expressions to 
find their way into a despatch 
dated three months back! — 
‘“* We wish for peace, therefore, in 
‘‘-Europe: but peace for ourselves 
“we are DETERMINED, AT 
“ ALL EVENTS, to preserve.” 
‘This is in a despatch sent to 
Spain, by Mr. Cannine ; and, lest 
the Spaniards should stjll hope 
tor some assistance, Mr. Cannive 
adds that it cannot be stated too 
clearly nor pressed too strongly, 
that England will not, on any ac- 
count, be drawn into the war. He 
goes on to say that some may 
think, “‘ that the anxiety which we 
‘“‘ manifest to rescue Spain. from 
‘* the war is an earnest of a deter- 
‘* mination to join her in the war, 
“if it should come upon her.” 
But, says he, “‘ I have discouraged 
‘¢ in the most decisive manner,some 
“‘ obscure indications ofa wish and 
“a hope of thiskind in the Spanish 
“ Mission in this country.” 

How desperate, then, was the 
resolution to live at peace! How 
resolved! What a brave Mi- 
nistry:! ‘Nothing they say is 80 
obstinate and so desperate as real 
downright. cowardice. Here is 4 
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what may happen. Not to draw 
the sword for the sake of that, 
about which the King and the 
People were so anxious! Do 
any thing but draw the sword, 
Send to advise the Spaniards to 
give way; beg and pray of the 
French; and even say a few 
things, the truth of which is not 
easily proved. Bat not draw the 
sword. Let us now hear, then, 
from the lips of the Prime Mi- 
nister, who, as Lord Fotxestonr 
most aptly observed the other 
night, wears upon his breast, the 
star given him on account of the 
unexampled height of glory and 
power, at which the nation had 
arrived under his sway: lét’ us 


hear from him, from the lips of 


this Prime Minister; what are the 
reasons for this most desperate 
adherence to peace. Mankind 
never heard of so desperate a re- 
solution to remain at peace be- 
fore. The Quakers say that it is 
the second blow .that makes the 
battle. And that, therefore, to 
return a blow, is ‘more «wicked 
than to give the first blow. You, 
Pretty Gentlemen, seem: to have 
become a sort of Quakers; for, 
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gives for this desperate determi- 
nation to remain at peace? He 
does not acknowledge that he has 
not the means of going to war ; 
he makes no acknowledgment 
of that kind ; but let us, then, hear 
his story. The French have been 
guilty of aggression; they are not 
justified in what they were doing; 
the French ought not to succeed ; 
we pray that they may not; our 
King has done his utmost to pre- 
vent the invasion; he has done 
all he can do without going: to 
war; war would have prevented 
the invasion ; and now let us hear 
from the Prime Minister, why he 
did not go to war. War would 
not have been necessary. In the 
opinion of ninety-nine men out of 
a hundred; to have expressed a 
determination.to go to war would 
have been enough. To be sure, 
we must have been ready for war, 
if the threat had not succeeded. 
Ninety-nine men out of a hundred 
think that the threat would have 
succeeded : the threat avas not 
put forth, becanse we wete re- 
solved not to go to’ war on-any 
account ; or, ‘to make use of Mr. 
Cannino’s expression ; ‘. Peace 


a es 


you stand a cuffing with all the} for ourselves we are determined, 
‘ortitude of a woolpack. Well,|* at allevents, to preserve.” The 
then, what are these reasons| threat was not put forth because 
which the Prime Minister, who is] this was our despetate résolution ; 





also First'\Lord- of the ‘Treasury;|and now we are going “to ‘hear, 
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from the Prime Minister, why this 
desperate resolution was taken. 

“It might be expected that 
“* he should state thé reasons why 
‘* neutrality was the policy of this 
“ country. The first thing to be 
** considered was, what were the 
“* true interests of England con- 
“ sidered as herself, not upon any 
“narrow ground, but upon a 
‘“‘ broad national principle ; and 
“he would now say, that if the 
* honour or the essential interests 
*‘ of this country should render it 
““ necessary to engage in war, we 


“ had the means of carrying it on 
** with vigour, and, he trusted, 
He 
“ did not say generally or loosely, 


“ultimately with success. 


“that a country like England 
“could never be without the 
““means of carrying on a war 
“ for the protection of her honour 
“or her interests; but from 
“« the situation which he had the 
** honour to fill, he had an op- 
“portunity of examining, in 
*‘ detail, the resources of the 
“country, and he had now no 
* hesitation in saying, that if the 
“ honour or the interests of this 
** country rendered war necessary, 
“he should feel no difficulty in 
“ providing the means for carrying 
** it on ; but when he said this, he 
** must also say, that after a war, 
“ unecampled in its magnitude, 
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“ and unexampled in its duration 
“after all the sufferings which 
“this country had endured, ata 
‘“* moment like the present, when 
‘* our commerce and manufactures 
** enjoyed a degree cf prosperity 
“ which they had never before ai- 
“« tained, every rational man must 
“ feel that a continuance of peace 
“was most desirable, if peace 
“‘ could be mantained consistently 
‘ with the honour and the essential 
“ interests of the nation; and that 
‘* we ought not to throw into the 
“hands of other countries the 
‘« advantages which we now enjoy, 
“which we must infallibly do in 
“ some degree, if war, (no matter 
“under what circumstances) 
“ should take place.” 


I beg the reader to pay atten- 
tion to all the words of this pas- 
sage, which is as pretty a little 
thing as ever came from any of 
you. In. the first place, here is a 
declaration that we had the means 
of going to war. Here we have 
a declaration, that if war were to 
become necessary, this great stern- 
path-of-duty man is able to find 
ample means for carrying it om 
with vigour! That I do not be- 


lieve him every body knows very 


well; and another thing is, I am 
satisfied that no man in the king- 
dom, who is not an idiot, does 
believe him. It is pretty good, to 
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be sure, in him to expect that we 
shall believe him because he is 
the First Lord of the Treasury.— 
“ From the situation which he had 
“ the honour to fill, he had an op- 
“ portunity of examining in detail 
“ the resources of the country.” — 
So! because he is. Lord of the 


Treasury, he is to understand 


about the resources of the coun- 
try! Itisa pretty deal that he 
can understand about any thing, 
when he can stand up in his place, 
and ascribe the distresses of the 
country to an over production of 
food! He must be a pretty. un- 
derstanding and far-seeing man 
that could boast of having raised 
the price of the funds by the pas- 
sing of the Power-of-Imprison- 
ment Bill in 1817. His situation, 
indeed! He might just as well 
tell us. of his title or his star. 
He really would séem to wish us 
to adopt in seriousness, the irony 
of Pope: “A Saint in crape is 
twice a Saint in lawn.” If situa- 
tion could make a than wise, this 
Prime Cock could beat Solomon | 
hollow ; for he has had situation of 
Some sort or other for more than 
thirty years.” Never was there 
people satisfied with a smaller 


portion of talent in its Prime | 


Minister. Pethaps of the whole 
population of Kensington, there 





are not a hundred grown up men, 


not as fit, to be Minister as he; 
only giving them justa few weeks 
by way of schooling. Of all the 
men that have had power, she, 
perhaps, is the very last, that 
ought to expect us to adopt an 
opinion upon his authority. We 
want something a great deal bet- 
ter than his authority to make us 
believe in the assertion which he 
makes here. Why does he not 
distinctly say that he can carry on 
war without a return to the paper- 
money? Every one knows that 
a war would require twenty or 


‘thirty millions a-year; every one 


knows that this cannot be raised 
in taxes. Every one knows these 
things; and does not every one 
know that it is impossible to obtain 
loans in gold? Every one knows 
this; and, therefore, it is sheer 
impudence to tell us that you can 
find means to carry on the war, 
leaving it to be understood, that 
you mean not to carry it on by 
an issue of assignats. The French 


know better: It has long been 


proved to their satisfaction, that 


you cannot carry on the war, withe » 
‘out the issuing of assignats, and 


that they know that you are afraid 
to do. Toe bad 

But, if you can go to war, why 
did you not go to war now? You 
say, that you could do it, if the 
interest or honour of the country 
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demanded it. It is impossible to 
catch you at either of these nooses, 
for you will never allow any thing 
to be worthy of the name ‘of inte- 
rest or honour ; that is to say, any 
thing that the French want to take 
- from you. Here you are «at a 
General Congress. The French 
ask you what you will do im the 
case of their going to war with 
Spain. You express, in a timid 
round-about sort of a way, your 
dissent as to an interference with 
Spain. The French proceed at 
once to interfere. You offer your 
mediation to France : and she re- 


jects your mediation. You over 


and over again express the King’s 
desire to preserve peace ; and the 


French, without the smallest cere- 
mony; without any attempt to 
seoth the feelings of* the King 
resolve on war. And, the very’ 
first that they hear of the deter- 
mination of the French, they hear 
through the speech of the King of 
France, who says positively, that 
he is about to march a hundred 
thousand men into Spain, to put 
down the present Government, 
and to enable Ferdinand to make 
such a Government as he pleases: 
If it is not to dishonour England 
to-treat her in this sort of way, 
what is there that can dishonour 
her? Then, as to the interest, 
Can it be agreeable to the interest 
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of England for the Bourbons to 
have complete possession of Spain, 
the command of her. fleets, and 
of all her resources! Every one 
must. ste, that this. is against the 
interest of England. So that, 
here preventionis demanded, both 
by honour and by: interest ; and 
yet it does not take’ place. It 
cannot fake plaee without war; 
and war is what we dare not ven- 
ture upon. 

The Prime Minister says, how- 
ever, that, while he was ready to 
declare » that he could find the 
means of carrying on a war, he 
must also say, that every rational 
man must feel, that a continuance 
of peace was most desirable. And 
why, good Sir Why, good stern- 
path-of-daty man? You have 
plenty of means for the carrying 
on of war; but) every” rational 
man must feel that a continuance 
of peace is most desirable. Now, 
why? The why is this, or; rather 
these ; first; we have had. a long 
war; second, the:country has en- 
dured .a great deal; third, our 
commeérce arid ‘manufactares en- 
joy a degree of* prosperity that 
they had never before: attained 
to; fourth; that we ought «to keep 
these good: things to ourselves, 
and not throw them into the hands 
of other countries [' All these rea 
sons are very good for keeping at 
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peace now ;' but they would be 
just.as good for keeping at peace, 
if the French were to take 
Guernsey and Jersey, (which: it 
is likely they will:in a short'time) 
or even, ifthey were to take pos- 
session of the Isle of Wight. This 
is a mere question of counting- 
houses and custom-houses ; but; 
this Prime Minister knows very 
well, that these reasons have not} 
weighed as one single straw: 
They are a mere excuse; they 
serve very well to, satisfy mer- 
chants and’ manufacturers, and 
fundholders ; and, indeed, as 
soon as these latter perceived, 
that there could be no war. with- 
out assignats, they were decidedly 
for peace. This prime gentleman 
knows very well, ‘that itris the 
peace, and. that .it» was: not the 
war, that saw the sufferings: He 
knows very. well.the. fallacy- of 
all this. statement; but it was his 
business: to make. out~a_justifica- 
tion for remaining at peace, under 
such a load. of indiguity.. 

Other reasons; ‘however; he 
gave, for not going towar. If we 
went to war,.he said, it must bea 
war of great expenditare.of blood, 
and money. There must be fleets, 
and armies as well as fleets. . It 
could not be a war of ammunitiony 
arms, provisions, or money ;. it 
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of treasure; a war attended with 
losses extraordinary, and risks in- 
calculable and unavoidable. This 
is a terrible picture. These 
Frenchmen are become terrible 
fellows, all of a sudden. It is 
only about seven years ago, that 
the Great Captain conqueredthem ; 
that he laid them under tribute ;: 
that, in short, he subdued them. 
It is not more than about seven 
years since the blood of Mansuan 
Ney stained the pavement; and, 
since the whiskered Birevcner 
and. his worthy coadjutors, strip- 
ped the Galleries-at Paris of the 
pictures and statues; the trophies 
of the -valour of Frenchmen. It is’ 
only a little more than seven yéars: 
since the Waterloo Column was 
voted by the Collective Wisdom 
of the: nation ;and that column, 
too, was -to be built: upon a spot 
where Frenchmen might see it as 
they-came:from Dover to London. 
The colaumu is not raised. yet; 
and those conquered Frenchmen 
are actually im Spain, in-spite of 
the prayers of Gatton: and Old | 
Sarum! Notonly are they im 
Spain, these poor conquered de~ 
vils, but, our Prime Minister tells 
‘us, that it»would be a war of most 
terrible losses ‘and risks, if we were 
to undertake to fight these same 
-conquered Frenchmen in-Spain! 





must be @ war of blood cites However,. the: Prime Minister 
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while he is giving reasons for our 
not going to war, endeavours to 
hearten us up by telling us that 
the French will not succeed. We 
might then ask him, what becowes 
of all his dreadful losses and risks? 
These are his words: “ He won- 
“ dered that any man could doubt 
‘< that the first operations of France 
‘¢ would be successful.” But, here 
is in this place, a-piece of logic, 
sufficient of itself to immortalize 
any man not already immortalized 
as our inexpressible Prime Minis- 
teris. Long be the day before he 
quit us; for, whenever he go, 
we shall never see his like again. 
This piece of logic I pronounce to 
be matchless. It assumes what it 
pleases, to be sure. His object 
is to show, that to enter into the 
war, must, on our part, be wrong, 
whether the French were right or 
wrong, and whether there were 
a majority of Spaniards for or 
against her: “ It might be better 
“* to prevent an evil than to oppose 
“it when at maturity ; but -with 
“* regard to the present case, his 
“ (Earl Liverpool’s) ‘belief was, 
“ that the object of France was 
“‘ impracticable, except in one 
“ case, namely, that she was sup- 
“ ported by a majority of the 
“ Spanish nation. If she were 
“ supported by a majority of that 
“* nation, would it be. politic for 
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“« England to.enter into a war for 
“the support of the minority 
“against the majority of- the 
“ Spanish nation? “He wonder. 
‘ed that any man could doubt 
“that the first operations of 
‘‘ France would be successful ; 
“but although they might not 
‘* meet with difficulties in the be- 
‘“‘ ginning, did it follow that the 
“ termination of their career 
‘would be equally fortunate ? 
‘“‘ He did not say, that the termi- 
“nation would be unfortunate ; 
“‘ but if Spain were to exert her- 
“* self again, he saw no chance of 
© ultimate suecess by the French. 
‘“‘ This being the case, he would 
“* ask would it be prudential on the 
“ part of Great Britain to enter 
‘* into a war ¢” 


There! Let Mr. Bellows-mender 
in Foot’s farce beat that if he can. 
But observe, here the Spaniards ; 
if there. be a majority of them 
against the French, are able to beat 
the French without any assistance 
at all; though the noble Knight of 
the Garter had just before told us 
what a dreadful war, what rivers 
of blood and what heaps of trea- 
sure we must expend; what terrible 
losses and terrible risks we must 
encounter, if we had any thing to 
do with the war. ‘This is so plain; 
so very glaring : it shows so eléar- 
ly how hard the Prime Cock was 
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pushed for - reasons, that it is un- 
necessary to observe further up- 
on it. 

And now we come to a@ reason 
of another sort. The Prime Mi- 
nister tells us, that at present the 
war was not popular in France, 
amongst the commercial men; 
and he believed it was not popular 
amongst the army; but, said ‘he, 
(oh, the cunning man!) if we 
take part with Spain, the Spanish 
war will, from one end of France 
to the other, become an Eng- 
lish war, and become popular 
amongst all ranks of the people! 
Hard indeed must a man 
be pushed, when he can resort 
to a subterfuge like this. Accord- 
ing to this, Bagland must never 
meddle in any war again in which 
France has any thing to do. The 
opinion is. foolish indeed : exces- 
sively foclish ; for the French peo- 
ple all know, thatte attack Spain 
is to attack England. They have 
been very duly imformed-that Eng- 
land has been extremely anxious to 
prevent their marching into Spain, 
so that they already regard it as 
an English war; but, leaving this 
oul of the question, what a pretty 
state we are reduced to if, amongst 
our reasons for not defending a 
friend, we state a belief, that the 
French people. would attack him 
nore furiously on account of our 


defence. What wou'd you think 
of a.friend, who, when you called 
upon him for assistance against a 
powerful enemy, were to say, You 
had better not have me, to assist 
you, for your enemy hates me 
moré than he hates you; and he 
will give you a more severe beat- 
ing for my sake. You would 
answer, Oh, no: join me, and we 
will beat him! It is in vain, how- 
ever, to reason with such adespe+ 
rate lover of peace. 


to leave his measures undefended, 
turns at last upon the poor Spa- 
niards themselves, and says of 
them as bad as the French have 
ever said. He says, that Spain és. 
a divided country;-a country 
torn by a war carried on by coun, 
try against town, by the peasants 
against the crown, by priests 
against the lawyers and the com- 
mercial body ; a war of the fana- 
ticism of religion against the fana- 
ticism of liberty ; and the-question 
new was; whether this country 
ought to engage in a war, to sup- 


the other party. What have ots 
French themselves said against 
the Spaniards more than this ? If 
this be true, upon what is it that 
the march of the French > into 


Spain has been opposed? But it 


is not true, Phere isa government 
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in Spain. There is a government 
with whom we have been negotia- 
ting ; at which we have had a re- 
sident Minister; a government, 
having a constitution which we 
ourselves had acknowledged ; a 
government with whom we have 
treaties ; and yet our Prime Mi- 
nister represents Spain as being 
in a state so divided, so disjointed, 
So confused, as for it to be impos- 
sible for us to know who or what 
we were fighting for, if we were 
to embark in the canse of Spain. 
Such, pretty Gentlemen of 
Whitehall, is the state of the 
case, and such has been your 
conduct with regard to that case. 
Every thing shows. your anxious 
desire to prevent the French from 
marching into Spam; or shows 
you to have been hypocrites of 
the vilest of all vile descriptions. 
The Courier and the New Times 
openly express their wishes for 
the success of the French. These 
papers would not do this if they 
had not good reason for what they 
“were doing. I can easily con- 
ceive it possible that there should 
éxist that which I need not de- 
scribe ; and that the Dictionary 
at Paris gives a translation very 
different from the original both as 
to Papers and Speeches. How- 
ever, be this as it may, the 
nation is just where it. ought to 
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be, having men like you to ma- 
nage its affairs. Never will you 
be called to account by the 
“ Gentlemen opposite ;” I mean 
the regular gentlemen, who have 
just the same interest that you 
have. Nevertheless, this march 
of the Bourbons is an unpleasant 
circumstance for you. One of 
two things it must produce : ano- 
ther revolution in France, or the 
complete domination of the Bour- 
bons in Spain. The latter, which 
is the most probable, is the least 
to be dreaded by you; but it has 
its terrors. The mortification that 
it will excite will be very great; 
and the effect of it must be to 
throw discredit and odium upon 
the System that has produced it; 
which system will keep steadily 
on crushing landlords and farm- 
ers to the earth ; beggaring every 
body but the tax-eaters and tithe- 
eaters ; so that disgrace will not 
have pecuniary prosperity 0 
balance against it. 

As to the result of this way, it is 
a matter of less consequence than 
the beginning of it. What we have 
to hope for is, that it may tend to 
render. the present domestic Sy* 
tem of England what it ought to be 
in the eyes of the people at large. 
But; perhaps, the probability is, 
that it will have no very striking 
effect ; that the country will go ©" 
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sinking by degrees, citing in jns- 
tification of an act of baseness to- 
day, an act of baseness committed 
by it last week; and so on till it 
become that low and despicable 
thing which theFrench writers have 
long been predicting it would be- 
come. It has béen a great bub- 
ble altogether for the last forty 
years. All has been showy, and 
all has been false. As long as it 
could work away. with paper-mo- 
ney, it had inflaence and power to 
any extent that it pleased. Ik 
could bring millions of men into 
the field; or make them instantly 
lay down.their arms. Deprived 
of its paper-money; reduced to 
the employment of none but solid 
means, it cannot put in motion, or 
cause to hait, a single battalion. 
How it must make shallow persons 
stare, to see the treatment of the 
Great Captain af Verona! No 
more attention paid to his papers 
than if they had been ballads from 
Grub Street, er plays of Lord 
John Russell. It was not thus, 
when we had to talk of millions of 
English money ! The moment the 
Congress opened, I said—The 
French will do just what they 
please : they have the good wishes 
ofthe Holy Allies, and we -have 
nomoney. The System has re- 


duced itself down to its natural. 


level. It has run itself out. For 


years I have said, let the necessity 


of. war arise, and you will see the 
destructive tendency of this sys- 
tem. That necessity has arisen, 


and the prophecy is verified. 
Wu. COBBETT, 





SPEECH OF 
LORD VISCOUNT FOLKESTONE, 
On the Motion of Lorv Atruorr, 
on the 16th Instant, in the 

House of Commons, for a Re- 

peal of the Foreign, Enlistment 

Bill. 

[The following Speech is so 
just in its sentiments, and calcur 
lated to be so useful, that I cannot 
refrain from inserling it.—The 
Papers relating to the Negotia- 
tions will follew this; that is to 
say, a part will. Ido not like to 
fll up.in this way; but Z must 
have these Papers. The Register 
has, for more than twenty years 
past, contained all these. things 
when of importance. This is a 
memorable affair; and I must not 
omit them, I shall get them into 
into about four Registers; so as 
not to let them take up too much 
room at a time. | 


Tord. Folkestone supported. the 
motion; but he rose less for the 
purpose of attempting to add to the 
arguments of his Noble Friend on 
the particular measure before them, 
than to express the feelings which 
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had been excited in his breast by 
the speech of the Right Honourable 
Secretary of State two nights ago. 
He never rose in that House with- 
out pain that his language failed to 
express his feelings ; bat he now 
particalarly 5 Re east that pain 
at the want of fit language to ex- 
press the shame, the shame and in- 
dignation he felt at the deep de- 
gradation of the country as de- 
picted in the speech of the Right 
Honourable Secretary, and in the 
papers which he had presented to 
them. [Hear, hear!] The Right 
Honourable Gentleman (Mr. Can- 
ming) had told them that if they 
were to be neutral, they should ad- 
here to a strict and rigid neutrality. 
He hoped the Right Honourable 
Gentleman would adhere to his 
own rule, yet he had thought him- 
self justified in saying, with respect 
to Portagal, that though this coun- 
try was bound to it by a defensive, 
it was not by an offensive alliance, 
and that; consequently, if Portu- 
gal embarked rashly in war, the 
treaty would be no longer binding 
on us» Whi did the Right Hon. 
Gentleman go out of his way to 
make this declaration? Why was 
he so anxious to tell France that 
if she pravokéd Portugal into a 
war, she might still calculate that 
-we would take no part in the con- 
test ?[ Hear,hear!| The Right Hon. 
Gentleman brought forward pas- 
sages as if to show more completely 
the degridation and infamy to 
‘which the country was reduced. 
‘The first passage was that relating 
to the Duke of Wellington, which 
‘shewed that the Ministers were, up 
to the commencement of tlie niis- 
sion to Verona, ignorant. of the 
intentions of France. What, had 


not the Ministers seen the Cordon | 


Sanitaire? [Hear!) Why did we pay 
so many thousands a-year to an 
Ambassador to Paris, if: it were 
not to get some information as to 
the d of that intriguing Court? 
{Hear!| But what was the sab- 


stance of all our represeatations to 
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the French Court?—“ If you in- 
vade Spain, we will liave nothin 
to‘do with it.” - We ihight as well 
say—" If you are determined ta 
rob and murder a man on the high- 
way, we will have nothing to do 
with it.” (Hear, hear+] There were 
no remonstrances as to the ties of 
honour or morality, or ‘of treaties, 
or of gratitude. This was a’ part 
of “the plain unyarnished tale” 
which the Right Hon. Gentleman 
had given notice of, and which was 
only plain and unvarnished, be- 
causé there was nothing favourable 
to his own reputation. If there had 
been the spirit in the House which 
ought to distinguish it, it would 
not tolerate a man who could read 
that passage as a part of his de- 
fence. The othér part of the doeu- 
ments which had been ‘read by the 
Right Honourable Gentleman was, 
that in which he talked of his con- 
fidence in the repeated assurance 
of His Most Christian Majesty’s 
Government, that he had no views 
of aggrandizement. [ Hear!) Tf the 
Right Honourable Gentleman was 
sincere in this declaration, he must 
have becn one of the readiést of 
dupes, for the French Government 
almost at the same time had been 
avowing that it had schemes of 
aggrandizement—not in State Pa- 
pers, indeed, but in the speeches 
of the Ministers, of Chateaubriand 
himself, it was declared that the 
object, was to, pursue that noble 
course of policy” which had been 
begun by Louis XTY., and the ob- 
ject of which was to obtain such a 
control ever Spain as would give 
France a commanding position 00 
the Continent Europe, |Hear, 
™M. atéaubriand was 
too keen and cautious a politician 
to tell this to the Right Honourable 
Gentleman, in his ‘State Papers, at 
ant Jn, such part of Sant. AF oo 
t Honourable Gentlema 

thought fit i pin _ [Hear] Tn 
the speceh of the Duke of Fits) 
Sentiment was, expres 
more strength—* The E 
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Minister,” he said, “‘ objects to the 
invasion of Spain; well he may! 
but as 2 Frenchman I support and 
applaud it, as calcinjatcd to raise 
ihe honour and_ greatness of 
France.” The Right Hon. Gen- 
tleman (Mr. Canning) was either 
duped himself, or not being duped, 
he was willing te dupe the House. 
(Hear, hear!] He was‘ also satis- 
fied, he professed, with the promise 
of the King of France, not to indace 
the King of Spain to do any thing 
derogatory to the independence of 
Spain? Did not the Right Hon. 
Gentleman know that the French 
Government had already called on 
the Spanish Government to do acts 
most derogatory to the independ- 
ence of Spain. [Hear, hear] Had 
he not himself acknowledged, had 
not every Englishman achnow- 
ledged that the langucge of the 
King of France was Ccircetly incon- 
sistent with the principles of the 
British Constitution, as well as of 
the independence of all States, and 
that it was such as no ritish 
Minister could counsel the Spa- 
niards to submit to? [Hear, hear!] 
That language, those pretensions, 
formed the ground of the war ; yet 
the Right Hon. Gentleman profes- 
sed himself satisfied with the agsur- 
ance that nothing would be donc 
inconsistent with the independence 
of Spain. The papers were cal- 
culated to make every English. 
man’s blood boitin his veins[hear!] 
When he read them, the night they 
were presented to the House, they 
~0 times dropped ‘from his ‘hands 
with indignation and horrorfhear. 
In one part the Spanish Minister 
asked for something more than a 
declaration of cold neutrality ; that 
we should give some expression of 
our sense of the justice of the 
Spanish cause, and it was refused. 
The Right Hon, Gentleman cliose 
rather to bend low down, to crowch, 
to truckle te 
ment of France, [ Hear, hear] Sim- 
ply for the sake of independence, 
which we professed to be pained to 
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see invaded, for the sake of liberty, 
of which Englishmen were once 
proud to be champions, the Spanish 
Minister had implored some written 
testimony, but it was refused. Was 
not this enough to make a man 
ashamed of his beinganEnglishman, 
when a man who was willing so to 
degrade his country should be al- 
lowed to continue its Minister and 
its Representative ?—{ Hear, hear !) 


Welli:-:ton said to France and the 
other Allics, ‘We have told you all 
that has passed between us and the 
Court of Madrid ;” and yet having 
made this full disclosure, and being 
an independent State, or, rather, 
professing it, for le believed we 
were not, our Representative was 
not ashamed to say, “* We know 
nothing of youy transactions with 
Spain since 1820, and therefore we 
can give no Opinion on your con- 
duct.” Was it not a simple thing. 
to ask whatthose transactions were? 
—The infermation was within our 
réach, the subject of- discussion 
was such that if was necessary we 
should get it, yet-we darcd not ask 
what had been done. He. would 
not go into further remarks on the 
Papers, but he could not refrain 
from making these observations on 
procecdings in which the, country 


hased. It was certainly a very 
different question whether we 
should now go to war. Lord Chat- 
ham had said. at. one time that he 
sliould be glad to see the Power 
that would fire a cannon jn Europe 


] withoat letting him know the reason. 


We were somewhat changed since 
that time ; we had tsome money 
‘in what we had called the liberation 


of Europe ; we had boasted of being 
the conquerors of France, and the 
Prime ster still wore the Order 


of the Garter which had been con- 
ferred on him. by a special statute 

the is¢, under his 
administration, this country had 
been raised to an unexampied 
height of, greatness and glory. He 





It‘appeared, too, that the Duke of 


had becn so dishondured and de-" 
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still was a British Minister, he still 
bore the star on his breast ; he was 
as well responsible for misfortunes 
as he took credit for prosperity and 
he in the other House, and his col- 
league in this, brought in Papers 
to shew that the honour of the 
country was surrendered, and that 
we were afraid to defend what wé 
were fourteen years ago defending 
—what had been called the ‘out- 
work of England, and for the sa'¢ 
of which we had perhaps contract- 
ed great part of the debt which 
weighed us down to the earth, 
crouching at the feet of the Bour- 
bon Government. Why were ‘we 
not now at war in beha’f of the 
liberty of the world, and of the in- 
dependence of Spain, whose sepa- 
ration from France was essential 
to the liberty of England? Who, 
indeed, could doubt it that looked 
at the map? When we heard the 
last niglit such woeful intelligence 
as to Ireland, did we recollect the 
position of Spain in relation to the 
ports of that country? Yet, the 
whole security of the Right Ho- 
nourable Secretary was his confi- 
dence in the assurance of the 
Bourbon Government, by whom he 
had been duped so egregiously. } 
(Hear, hear.) His conviction, how- 
ever, was, thatif we did not get rid 
of the debt, we should give the 
Bourbons the dominion over the 
West of Europe. And besides its 
effect on our domestic concerns, 
that burden would force us to 
abandon the rank we held in Eu- 
rope. We had heard of the syin- 
pathy of the English nation for the 
Spanish people. They had heard 
of a recent entertainment given to 
the Spanish Minister as a sign of 
this sympathy. Hedid not charge 
His Majesty’s Ministers with any 
participation in this exhibition. 
They had nothing to do with it, nor 
had he; and, he would ask, of 
what use was this sympathy with- 
out assistance? He would say, in 
the language of scripture—‘ If a 
brother or sister be naked, and des- 


titute of daily food, and one of you 
say unto them, depart in peace—be 
you warmed and filled: notwith- 
standing, ye give them nofthose 
things which are needful to the 
body, what doth it profit?” 
The Right Honourable Gentle- 
man opposite had prayed for absti- 
nence from all inquiry (Mr. Can- 
ning expressed dissent); at all 
events, he had thanked the House 
for their abstinence from inquiry, 
pand had deluded Parliament into a 
belief that there was a probability 
of our going to war in defence of 
Spain against the aggression of 
France. Under that delusion the 
House of Commons had voted large 
establishments, and in one instance 
an increased establishment, which 
they would not havé granted had 
they been assured by Ministers that 
war would not take place. And the 
House might have been so assured ; 
for it.was evident from the papers 
on the Table that His Majesty’s 
Ministers had determined from the 
very outset not to go to war. Ever 
since tle peace-in 1815, the House 
had been told again and again by 
the Noble Lord who preceded the 
Right Hon. Gent. in the Foreign 
Department, that it was necessary 
to pol up a large military esta- 
blishment, because the other powers 
of Europe kept up large armies, 
and that we might be enabled to 
take a commanding attitude in 
the politics of the Continent. Was 
our present degraded position all 
that the country was to obtain 
in compensation for the burdens 
which it had so long endured ? The 
Right Honourable Gentleman had 
been ¢€gregiously duped by the 
French negotiators, and was now 
endeavouring to play off their poli- 
tics upon the House. He felt it his 
duty to warn the House and the 
country of the state of degradation 
r which we mene abort dre 4 
e course 0 ic 
His . Majest ee Ministers. The 
people ef England detested and 
abhorted that base and cowardly 
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system of policy -by which their 
hands were tied up from interfering 
in behalf of the rights and. liber- 
ties of Spain. His Honourable and 
Learned Friend (Mr. Brougham) 
had in a brilliant speech the 
other night given the House some 
foretaste of the blessings which 
the commercial part of the coun- 
try were likely to reap from a sys- 
tem of strict neutrality.. He (Lord 
Folkestone) trusted that the Gen- 
tlemen connected with the com- 
mercial interests, some. of whom 
had signalized their zeal for the 
Spanish cause at the London Ta- 
vern, though they had objected to 
show their sympathy in any other 
way [fa tough would at least awake 
toa sense of their own interest, 
and feel the necessity of showing 
some sympathy with the people of 
England, though they had shown 
none for the people of Spain. If 
the Government refased to take up 
arms in behalf of Spain on the 
present oceasion, he should be 
glad to know what degree of insult 
or injury would induce them to de- 
part from their passive and dis-, 
honourable aeqaiescence in the 
dictates of France? It was our 
debt, the cursed debt, which weigh- 
ed us down, and had reduced ts 
to our present state of degradation ; 
it was the debt which had prevent- 
ed the Government’ from 'embark- 
ing in this contest, and, until that 
debt were got rid of, England 
would never resute the station to 
which she was. entitled among the 
nations of Europe. 3 
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seiur de Villele yesterday, on the 
relations of this Government with 
Spain, 
It appears, that for a considerable 
time past, I believe sincé the alarm of 
infectious fever in Spain, the French 
Governmént have been collecting 
troops in the southern departments 
of France. They have not, how- 
ever, on the immediate frontier, a 
larger body of meh than are sufli- 
cient for the performance of the 
duties of the “ Cordon Sanitaire,” 
‘so long as that precaution is neces- 
sary, in consequence of the preva- 
lence of the fever in the neighbout- 
ing provinces of Spain ; or than can 
fairly be deemed necessary for the 
purposes of observation of a coun- 
try which is the seat of a civil war, 
and for the protection of the French 
frontier from insult, by the diffe- 
rent parties in operation immedi- 
ately on the borders. 

M. de Viilele said, that the as- 
sembly of the Congress at the pre- 
sent moment was~not a matter of 
indifference in relation to the sitaa- 
tion of affairs in Spain, or to that 
in which the two countries stood 
towards eachother. There wasno 
doubt that expectations were form- 
ed respecting the result of the deli- 
berations of the Congress on the 
affairs of Spain, as well in Spain’as 
elsewhere ; and that if the Congress 
were to separate, and to come to no 
decision on those affairs, it was 
probable that the existing evils 
would be greatly aggravated, and 
that the two countries might be 
ferced into a war. 

Monsieur de Villele wished that 
the Congress should take into con- 
sideration the actual position of the 
French Government in relation to 
Spain, and the hypothesis “under 
which they might be forced into a 
war; and that the four other Pow- if 
ers of the Alliance should declare Ve 
what fine they would each take, in | 
case of the occurrence of —_ of the 
events which ved would 
force them to war. I told Monsiear 
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_ Thad a long discussion with Mon- 


de Villele that it would: be quite 
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impossible for us to declare before- 
hand what would be oar conduct 
upon any hypothetical case, 

I should wish to receive His Ma- 
jesty’s instructions what line I shall 
take, and what arguments I shall 
use, in case the French Govern- 
ment should make the prapesition 
at the Congress which M-vie Vil- 
lele has made to me, respecting a 
declaration by the Allies, 





No. II.—Mr. Secretary Canning to 
the Duke of Wellington. * 
Foreign Office, Sept. 27, 1822. 
( Extract.) 

If there be a determined project 
to interfere by force or by menace 
in the present struggle in Spain, so, 
convinced are His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment of the uselessness and 
danger of any sach interference— 
so objectionable does it appear to 
them in principle, as well as utterly 
impracticable in execution, that 
when. the necessity arises, or (I 
would rather say) when the oppor- 
tunity offers, J am to instruct your 
Grace at once frankly and peremp- 
torily to declare, that to any such 
interference, come what may, His 
Majesty will not be a party. 


No. IL1.—The Duke of Wellington 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived October 31. 

(Extraet.) Verona, Oct. 22, 1822. 
We had a conference on Sunday 

night, at which the French Minis- 

ter, M.de Montmorency read’a pa- 
per, of which [ inclose a copy. 

{ imagine that each of the Mi- 
nisters will answer this paper. In 
my answer I shall review our line 
of conduct since April 1820; and 
shall dechiné to tngage ourselves to 
adopt any measure beforchand, or till 
we shall have a full knowledge of 
all the circumstances which have 
occurred between the two countries. 
I propose, besides, to point out, 
that, considering the relative posi- 
tion of France and Spain, it is not 
probable that Spain will declare 
against them; if they explain, as 


: 


they ought, the meaning and object 
of their Corps of Obseswatson on 
make some allowance for the state 
of effervescence of men’s minds in 
Spain in a state of revolution and 
civil war. 


(Translation of Inclosure in No.3.) 


Questions addressed by the French 
Plenipotentiary to the Plenipo- 
tentiaries of Austria, Prassia, 
Russia, and Great Britain. 

_ Verona, Oct. 20, 1822. 

1. In case France should find 
herself under the necessity of re- 
calling ber Minister from Madrid, 


Nand of breaking off all diplomatic 


relations with Spain, will the High 
Courts be disposed to adopt the 
like measures, and to recal their 
respective Missions ? 

2. Should war break out between 
France and Spain, under what 
form and by what acts would the 
High Powers afford to France, that 
moral support which would give to 
her measures the weight and au- 
thority of the Alliance, and inspire 
into a salutary dread the Revolu- 
tionists of all countries? 

3. What, in short, is the inten- 
tion of the High Powers as to the 
extent and the form of the effcctive 
assistance {secours matériel) which 
they would be disposed to give to 
France, in case active interference 
should, on her demand, become 
necessary. | 


No. IV.—The Duke of Wellington 
to Mr. Seeretary Canning. —Re- 
. ceived November 14. 
(Extract.) Verona, Nov. 5, 1822. 
Prince Metternich called together 
a conference of the five Cabinet 
Ministers on Wednesday evening, 
at which were delivered in answers 
to the demands of the French Mi- 
nister of the 20th ult. frem the 
Rassian, Aus - and Prussian 
Ministers ; and that from myself, 
a copy of which I inclose. — 


bel skd Sarpy 4)! 
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to the Questions of the French 
Plenipotentiary. Soe 
Verona, Oct. 30, 1822. 

Since the month of April 1820, 
the British Government have ayail- 
ed themselves of every opportunity 
of recommending to His Majesty’s 
Allies to abstain ‘from all inter- 
ference in the internal affairs of 
Spain. 

Without adverting to those prin- 
ciples which His Majesty’s Go- 
vernment must always consider 
the rule of their conduct, in rela- 
tion to. the internal affairs of other 
Countries, they considered that to 
whatever degree either the origin 
of the Spanish Revolution, the 
System then established, or the 
conduct of those who have since 
had the management of the internal 
affairs of Spain might be disap- 
proved of, any amelioration which 
might be desired in the Spanish 
System, for the sake of Spain her- 
self, ought to be sought for in mea- 
sures to be adopted in Spain, 
rather than abroad ; and particu- 
larly in the confidence which the 
people should be taught to feel in 
a character and measures of the 

ing : 

They considered that an interfe- 
rence with a view to assist the Mo- 
narch on the Throne, to overturn 
that which had been settled, and 
Which he had guaranteed, or to 
promote the establishment of any 
other form of Government or Con- 
sutution, particularly .by force, 
would only place that Monatch in 
a false position, and preyent him. 
from looking to the internal means 
of amelioration which might be 
Within his reach.” * |’ 

Such an interference always ap- 
peared to the British Government 
an Unnecessary assumption of re- 
‘ponsibility ; which, cousidering all 
the circumstances, must expose the 
Pts of Spain to pe and the 

or Powe should in- 
terfere, to cbloquy, ertain risks, 
and possible. rs 


/ 


pointment in producing any result. 
Upon these principles His Ma- 
jesty has advised Ins Allies, and 
has.acted himself, from the month 
of April 1820, to the present day. 
The Protocels and other Acts of 
the Congress at Aix-la-Chapelle, 


sent existing between the Five 
Powers, so happily for the world, 
require the most unlimited confidence 
and communication on the part of 
each; and accordingly His Majesty 
thas never failed to communicate to" 
his Allies, and particularly to’ France,’ 
every instruction which he has sent to 
his Minister at Madrid; and all the 
comniunications-made by His Ma-- 
jesty’s commands ¢o the Minister of 
Ayan residing in London:—all in the 
same spirit of good will towards’ 
the King of Spain and the Spa- 
‘nish nation. | 

It is impossible to look. at the 
existing relations hetween France 
and Spain, adverting to what bas- 
passed from the commencement of 
the year 1820 to the present mo- 
ment, without being sensible of the 
unfortunately false position . in 
which the King of Spain is placed ; 
and that the spirit ef party in both 
countries, having aggravated the 
national antipathy which antece- 
dent circumstances had occasioned, 


the unfortunate irritation in Spain 
against France, to which his Ex-' 


adverted. The great object of His’ 
Majesty’s foreigs policy is to pre- 
serve peace among nations: 
feels thé most anxious interest for 
the happiness of His Catholic Ma- 
jesty. and the honour of his Govern- 
ment; and it would be his sincere’ 
desire to allay. that irritation.“ 
t the Brifish Government can-’ 
not , that to. make any de-° 
elaration on any of the three points” 
| referred to by his Excellency, with- 
out a pre’ accurate knowledge 
the which ° 


of _ the, mst 
occu between the two 
» would be not only pre- 
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which established the union at pre- 


is ina great measure the. cause of 


cellency the Minister of France has - 
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mature and unjust, but would pro- 
bably be unavailing ; and would in 
fact deprive His Majesty of the 
power of discussing and deciding 
upon the measures of his. own Go- 
vernment in this affair hereafter, 
when he should be better informed. 
His Majesty must either place him- 
self in this painful position, or he 
must do what would be equally 
painful to his feelings, require from 
his august Friend and Ally the 
King of France, that he should 
submit his conduct to the advice 
and control of His Majesty. 

His Majesty’s Government can- 
not think either alternative to be 
necessary ; but are of opinion, that 
a review of the obvious circum- 
stances of the situation of France, 
as well as Spain, will shew, that 
whatever may be the tone assumed 
towards France by the ruling 
Powers in Spain, they are not ina 
state to carry into execution any 
plan of real hostility. 

Considering that a civil war exists 
in the whole extent of the frontier 
which separctes the two kingdoms ; 
that hostile Armies are ih move- 
ment and in operation in every 
part of it; and that there is nota 
town or village on the French 
frontier which is notliable to insult 
and injury—there is xo person aio 
must not approve of the precaution 
which His Most Christian Majesty has 
taken in forming a Corps of Observa- 


tion for the protection of his frontier, | 


and for the preservation of the tran- 
quillity of his people, 

His Britannic Majesty sincerely 
wishes that this measure may be 
effectual in attaining the objects 
for which it is calculated ; and that 
the wisdom of the French Govern- 
ment will have induced them to 
explain it at Madrid, in such terms 
as will satisfy the Government of 
His Catholic Majesty of its neces- 
sity. 

Such an explanation will, it his 
heped, tend to allay in some degree 
the irritation against France; and, 
on the other hand, it may be hoped 





that some allowance will be made 
in France for the state of efferves- 
cence of men’s minds in Spain, in 
the very crisis of a revolution and 
civil war, 

A moment’s reflection upon the 
relative power of the two States 
will shew, that the real evil to which 
His Most Christian Majesty is ex 
posed, is that resulting from the 
operations of the civil war on the 
neighbouring frontier of Spain; 
against which the measure which 
his Government have adopted is 
best calculated to preserve him. 

Even revolutionary madness could 
not calculaté upon the success of a 
serious. attack by Spain upon 
France, under any circumstances 
which it is possible to suppose to 
exist at present in the latter king- 
dom. But the attention of the 
Spanish Government is now occu- 
pied by a civil war, the operations 
of which certainly justify the forma- 
lion of a Corps of Observation in 
France ; and itis not very probable 
that they would, at this moment, 
desire to break with France. 

Neither is it to be believed that, 
in their present situation, they 
would not desire still to enjoy the 
advantage of that countenance to 
their system, which the presence of 
the French Ambassador at the seat 
of Government must afford them. 

His Majesty therefore considers 
any rupture by Spain, or any mea- 
sure on her part which may render 
necessary the immediate disconti- 
nuance of diplomatic relations by 
France, very improbable: and as 
His Majesty is quite anacquainted 
with what has passed tween 
France and Spain since the Month 
of April 1820; and -his Government 
cannot know upon what grounds 
His Most Christian Majesty's Go- 
vernment may think proper to dis- 
i sii the diplomatic relations 
of France with Spain: or upon what 


grounds war break out between the 
two countries; it ts impossible for 
them now to e what advice 


they should consider it their duty 
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to give to His Majesty, m case 
either or both of those events should 
occur, 

His Majesty most anxiously wishes 
that such extremities may be avoided ; 
and he feels convinced that the Go- 
vernment of His Most Christian Ma- 
jesty will find means of avoiding them, 





No. V.—The Duke of Wellington 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived Nov. 21. 

(Extract.) Verona, Nov. 12, 1822. 
[ have little to report as having 

occurred on the Spanish question, 

since I wrote to you on the 5th inst. 
But | inclose to you a memoran- 
dum on whatis passing here, which 

I send to Sir Charles Stuart by this 


occasion, 
(Inclosure in No. 5.): 


MEMORANDUM. 
Verona, Nov. 12, 1822. 

On the 20th of October, the 
French Minister gave in a paper, 
requiring from the Ministers of the 
Allies to know, whether, if France 
sho«ld be under the hecessity of 
withdrawing her Minister ‘from 
Spain, the other Allied Powers 
would do the same?—TIn_ case 
France should be involved in war 
with Spain, what countenance the 
Allies would give the former? And, 
in case France should require it, 
what assistance ? 

To these questions the Three 
Continenfal Allies answered on the 
30th of October, That they would 
act as France should in respect to 
their Ministers in Spain, ‘and 
would give to France every counte- 
nance and assistance she should require ; 
the cause for such assistance, and 
the period and the mode of giving 
it being reserved to be specified in 
a treaty. . 

The ary ser of agi Britain 
‘iuswered, that having no knowledge 
of the cause of fe, and not being 
able to form a judgment upon an 


hypothetical case, he could give no} 
unswer lo any of the 


The mode 


the questions. 
communicating wi 


Spain was considered on. the 31st 
with a view to prevent a rupture 
between France and Spain. It 
was agreed that the Minister of 
each of the Four'Centinental Courts 
at Madrid should present .a sepa- 
rate Note of the same tenour, and 
drawn up on the same principles ; 
and on the Ist of November it was 
settled, that the Four Courts should 
draw up their Notes and communi- 
cate*them to the British Minister ; 
who should, upon seeing these 
Notes, make known ‘the line which 
his Court would take. . 

Since that meeting, it is under- 
stood that the plan of proceeding 
proposed and agreed to has becn 
altered. Instead of Official Notes 
to be presented by the several 
Ministers at Madrid to the Spanish 
Government, if is now intended 
that despatches shall be written to 
those Ministers respectively, .in 
which the several Courts will ex- 
press their wishes and intentions ; 
this mode of proceeding is adopted, 
as affording greater latitude for dis- 
cussion and explanation than that 
by Official Notes. 

Accordingly, Monsieur dé Monf- 
morency has prepared the draft of 
his despatch; and it is understood 
that the Ministers.of the Continental 
Powers are preparing theirs, 

These are the facts which have 
occurred at the existing Congress. 

In the course of the discussions 

which have taken place upon this 
occasion, a narked difference of opi- 
nion as to the mode-of action has 
appeared between the Continental 
Courts on the one hand, and Eng- 
land on the other. “ 
- The Minister of the latter Power 
has rccommended that France, and 
the Powers which should interfere 
in this case, should confine i 4 
}selves to rhat may properly be. 
called the external quarrel between 
France and Spain; should not me- 
nace ;, and. 
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No. VI.—The Duke of Wellington 
to Mr. Secretary Canning.—Re- 
ceived Dec. 6. 


¢Extract.) Verona, Nov. 22, I822. 


Linclose the minute of the an- 
swer which I returned to the Mini- 
sters of the Allies on the 20th inst. 
when they communicated to me the 
despatches which they proposed to 
write to the Ministers of their se- 
veral Courts at Madrid. 





MINUTE. 
(Inclosure in No. 6.) 


Verona, Nov. 20. 1822. 

When the Ministers of the Five 
Courts last assembled on the Ist 
instant, the object of their common 
solicitude was, to allay the irrita- 
tion existing in Spain against 
France, and to prevent a possible 
rupture between the two Powers. 

Although His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment did not consider themselves 
sufficiently infermed, either of what 
had already taken place between 
France and Spain, or of what might 
occasion a rupture, to be able to 
answer in the aflirmative, the ques- 
tions submitted to the Conference 
by his Excellency the Minister of 
France; yet, knowing the anxiety 
of the King, my Master, for the ho- 
nour of His Most ChristianMajesty, 
and for the preservation of ‘the 
peace of the world, I was willing 
to enter into the consideration of 
the measures proposed, with a view 
to attain our common object. 

It was settled, that the Notes to 


_ be prepared according to the pro- 


position of His Highness the Aus- 
trian Minister, and to be presentcd 
to the Spanish Government on this 
occasion, should be communicated 
to me, in order that I might see, 
whether, consistently with the view 
which the King hadinvariably taken 
of the affairs of Spain, and with the 
aay which had governed His 
Majesty's conduct in relation to the 
int concerns of other countries, 
His Majesty’s Government could 
take any part which might forward 
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the common purpose of preserving 
the general tranquillity. 

The Ministers of the Allied Courts 
have thought proper to makeknown 
to Spain the sentiments of their re- 
spective Sovereigns, by despatches 
addressed to"the Ministers of their 
several Courts, residing at Madrid, 
instead of by Official Notes—as a 
mode of communication Icss formal, 
and affording greater facility of dis- 
cussion. : 

These despatches, it appears, are 
te be communicated in erfenso to 
the Spanish Government. 

_ The origin, circumstances, and 
consequences of the Spanish Revo- 
lution, the éxisting state of affairs 
in Spain, and the conduct of those 
who have been at the head of the 
Spanish Government, may have 
endangered the safety of o:her 
countries, and may have excited 
the uneasiness of the Governments 
whose Ministers I am now addreéss- 
ing; and those Governments may 
think it necessary to address: the 
Spanish Government upon the to- 
pics referred to in these despatches. 

These sentiments and opinions 
have certainly been.entertained by 
thé three Cabinets of Austria, Prus- 
sia, and Russia, for a considerable 
period of time; and the British 
Government duly appreciates (he 
JSorbearance and deference for the op!- 
nions of other Cabinets, which have 
dictated the delay to make these 
communications, to the present mo- 
ment. But having been delayed till 
nuw, I would request those Ministers 
to consider, whether this is the moment 
at which such remonstrances ought to 
be made—whether' they are calcu- 
lated to allay the irritation against 
France, and to prevent a possible 
rupture—and whether they might 
not with advantage be delayed to 4 
later period. 

They are certainly calculated to 
irritate the Government of Spain— 
to afford ¢ for a belief that 
advantage has been taken of the 
irritation existing between that Go- 
vernment and France, to call dow® 
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upon Spain the power of the: Al- 
liance ; and thus to embarrass still 
more the difficult position of the 
French Government, J 

The result of these communica- 
tions will probably be, that the di- 
plomatic relations between the 
Three Allied Courts and Spain will 
be discontinued, whatever may be 
the state of. the questions between 
France and Spain; this occurrence 
cannot assist the cause of France; 
as those questions will stand upon 
their own ground, and the Govern- 
ment of France must decide them 
upon their own merits. ; 

But these communications are. 
not only calculated to embarrass the 
French Government,but likewise that 
of the King, my Master, His Ma- 
jesty feels sincerely tor the King and 
the people of Spain; he is anxious 
to see a termination of the evils 
and misfortunes by which that 
country is afflicted, and that it should 
be prosperous and happy. His Majesty 
likewise earnestly desires that the 
usual relations of amity.and good 
neighbourhood .may . re-esta- 
blished between France and Spaia ; 
and His Majesty’s Governmert 
would have been_anxious to co- 
operate with those of his Allies in 
allaying the existing irritation, and in 
preventing a possible rupture, 

_ His Majesty’s pe Ss a 
are of opinion, that to animadvert 
upon the CT of 
an independent, State, unless, such 
transactions affect the essential in- 
‘crests of His Majesty ‘ssubjeets, is 
'heonsistent with those. principles 
on whichHisMaj i 


| would be. e 
if| that which is 


discussiens, between that country 
and France. 

The King’s Government must, 
therefore,decline to advise His Ma- 
jesty to hold a common language 
with his Allies upon this occasion ; 
and itis so rapresaae! for His. Ma- 
jesty. not to be s 1 to participate 
in a measure of this Feuer ean tak 
calculated to ag oa such conse- 
quences, that his Governmentmust 
equally refrain from advising. His 
Majesty to direct, that any commu- 
nication should be made to the Spanish 
Government on the subject of its rela- 
tions with France, 

His Majesty, therefore, must 
limit his exertions and. good offices 
to the endeavours of his Minister at 
Madrid to. ajlay the ferment which 
these communications must occusion,and 
to do all the good in his power, 


No. VII.—Mr. Secretary Canning 
to the Duke of Wellington. . 
Foreign Office, Dec. 6, 1822. 
(Extract.) 
The latest date, of your Grace’s 
.despateches from Verona is the 19th 
ultimo. ar . 
The French Mail due yesterday 
has, from some unaccountable ac- 
cident, failed toarrive ; and we are 
leftin an uncertainty as to every 
thing that has d at Verona 
for.more than.a fortnight. In this 
state of thi however difficult it 
may he. tos } instructions to a 
case not ascertained, it has never- 
theless been felt by His Majesty’s 
advisers, that we should be wan 


| to.our duty if we did not submit to 


His Majesty, the course which it 
dient to pursue in 

erstood to be-the 
| ny situation of the question of 


serious responsibility, if they should | Peace or War between rance and 


Produce any effect, and must. irri- 


tate if they should not, and, ‘ 


iy cor 
expres 
Charles Siuart his own arpeh 


? 


1 ee ie eek te paseo) alcouly 





Consequences. upon “ihe probable the.aupport,,;but. the obvict tf the 
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British Government in his endeavours 
do preserve it. 

[ have the King’s commands to 
signify to your Grace His Majesty’s 
pleasure, that your Grace should 
seek a conversation with M. de Vil- 
lele ; and, after referring to His Ex- 
cellency’s communications through 
Sir Charles Stuart, should offer to 
that Minister the mediation of His 
Majesty between their Most: Christian 
and Catholic Majesties. 

It will not escape your Grace’s 
observation, that in order to afford 
a prospect of-success in our media- 
tion, if France should be willing 
to employ it, there should be some 
reasonable hope of a similar accep- 
tance on the part of Spain. 

I inclose to your Grace an ex- 
tract of a Despatch from the Spa- 
nish Government to its Chargé 
d’Affaires in London, which was 
read and delivered to me by M. de 
Colomb in a conference the day 
before yesterday. 

The remaining part of the Des- 
patch to M. de Colomb (with which 
Ido not trouble your Grace on this 
occasion) relates to the- questions 
pending between the two Govern- 
ments respecting commercial grie- 
vances, and the piracies in the 
West Indian Seas. 


(To be continued, 





FOREST SEEDS. 


_ 


No. 14. White Oak Acorns. 
15. Red Oak ditto, 
16. Black Oak ditto. 
17. Black Walnuts, 
18. Hickory Nuts. 
19. Chesnuts. 

20. Gum-Tree. 
21. Cedar. 

22. Paper Birch. 
23. Persimon. 

24, Catalpa. 

25. Althea Frutex, 


The sorts from No. 14 to 19 


Forssr Sreps. 
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inclusive must be put into cool 
sand or earth directly. Then, as 
soon as may be, sown in beds, 
3 feet. wide, and in drills, across 
the beds, the drills at 8 inches 
distance from each other, and 
three inches and'a half deep, and 
the Acorns and’ Nuts at 3’inches 
from each other in the drill. The 
ground to be fresh dug, and the 
earth pressed well down upon the 
Acorns, and Nuts,—Nos. 20, 21 
and 22, to be sown in beds and 
driJls, same width and. distance as 
before, but the drills to be only a 
couple of inches deep. Sown thin. 
The Birch and Cedar are so very 
small that they cannot very well 
be sown thin. The ground to be 
madevery fine, and pressed well 
downupon the seed,—No. 23 in 
drills‘: and beds as before, the 
drills 3 inches deep, the . seed 
3 inches apart in the drill— 
No. 24. You must open the pods, 
take out the seed, and put them 
along drills 24 inches deep, and 
about three inches apart in the 
dril].— No. 25. Put the seeds along 
the drills‘ 24 deep. and about 
3 in, apart in the drills, —<All the 
seeds from No.20, inclusive, except 
No. 28, are dry seeds, and can be 
kept like any other dry seeds. This 
isa most useful and most beautiful 
assemblage of trees. No, 23 and 
24 are tall shrubs, and 25 1s a 
shrub.—The seed is all good; 
and, if the nd. be good and 
freshdug, and the seeds all sown 
well, they will come up.—See 
my Gardening Book, Paragraphs 
from 155 to 168.—Sow accord- 
ing to the directions there given, 
and your seed will grow, I war- 
rant it.The Persimon, must be 
kept like the Acorns.—The Cedar 
Pods must be laid in the sun to 
open.—Each Pad contains many 
Seeds, 














MARKETS. 





Average Prices of CORN through- 
out EnGuAND, forthe weck end- 
ing Sth April. 

Per Quarter. 


s. d. 
WROGE ¢ cuscsods cant 50° 9 
Rye .. 0s ccanmsaceeen 26.9 
Barley... Dass 04 32 7- 
Gets . .iwamecoubaae 21 iil 
pre ey 30 - 1 
Beas © 2 .NG ase tees wt 0 


Corn Exchange, Mark Lane. 


Quantities and Prices of British 
Corn, &c. sold and’ delivered in 
this Market, during the week ended 
Saturday, 5th April. - 


Qrs. 2. . mf. 2 d 
Wheat... 5,107 for 13,391 10-8 Average, 52 5 
Barley . .3,132.... 5,200 5 11......0..- 33 2 
Oats ..10,350....12,482 2 B..secceee- 24 1 
Rye ...... 56..:... @ 4@ 0,.... 24 8 


0 on 
Beans ..1,672.... 2,388 9 S.scccceee-28 6 
Peas.... 570.... 909 12 ] ecocese 04 8 


SMITHFizLD, Mohday,. April 14th. 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (alive). 


ie * se a, 
PF ee 3 4 to 4 
Mutton....... 42-—-5 0 
Vol ...%. cae 3 6—5 6 
POR. cae 3 8—4 6 
Lamb 2. .f56 5 6—6 4 


Beasts ... 2,503 | Sheep -. . 16,120 
Calves .... 170 | Pigs ...... 240 


NEWGATE (same day). 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead). 


e. ¢. s. d. 
Boef 2 6 to3 6 
Mutton....... 3 0—3 10 
Veal ore 28s8—4.4 
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LEADENHALL (same day), 
Per Stone of 8 pounds (dead), 
s. 4d, s. @ 


BeeE. coc s sect 2 4to3 8 
Mutton....... 3° @—4 C 
WES vin-og's ian 3 8—4 8. 
ay, ARR 3 0—4 8 

0 


Lambi.,...<. 56 0 — 6 





City, 16 Aprit, 1823. 
BACON, 


The speculators have made great 
efforts durihg the past week.;' and, 
as we predicted, their efforts have 
been successful > there has been an 
advance of full 20 percent. since 
our last; and the general opinion 
now is, that it has not reached the 
highest point. This advance is 
much against the interest of the 
manufacturers who had engaged 
to ship considerable quantities at 
the late prices; and, indeed, against 
the interest of. all, except those 
speculators who are adroit enough 
to take advantagé of the present 
rage for buying, to-realize a profit. 
A great deal. of what has been done 
lately, has arisen from jealously on 
the part of some parties who have 
been accustomed, heretofore, to 
act a prominent part; and who, 
having lad no hand in the early 
and profitable operations, have come 
in at the close, thereby supporting 
the engagements of their rivals. 
The truth is, there is not natural 
business for one half of those en- 
gaged; so that the interests of the 
great body of the trade are con- 
tinually liable td all the consequen- 
ces of those fluctuations which 
wild speculation invariably occa- 
sions. Bacon bought at the present 
market price cannot be dried and 
sold to the retailers without a loss. 
On board 42s.—-Landed 44s, 


BUTTER. 


The continyance of weather fa- 
vourable for the consumption of 
salt Butter, has kept up a great de- 
mand for every thing good; but for 
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inferiors there is little demand.— 
Carlow, 86s. to 88s.—Belfast, 82s. 
to 84s.— Waterford or Dublin, 74s. 
to 76s.—Dutch, 88s. to 92s. 


CHEESE. 


There has been a general advance 
in the prices of Cheese, both here 
and in the country; but the ad- 
vance here has not kept pace with 
the expectations of the factors ; 
for Cheese cannot be sold here to 
safe people, at a profit upon the 

rices which they have been giving 
in the country. Fine Old Cheshire, 
70s. to 72s.—New, 56s. -to 64s.— 
Fine Somerset, 68s, to 74s.— Double 
Gloucester, 62s. to 64s.—Single, 
56s. to 62s,—Round Dutch, 42s. 
to 44s. 


POTATOES. 


SpPITALFIELDs.—per Ton. 


Ware........24 Oto£0 @ 
Middlings......2 10-— 0. 0 
SED cov c ccd ac 00— 00 
Common Red..0 0 — @ 0 
Onions. .0s. Od.—Os. Od. per bush. 


Boroucu.—per Ton. 


Ware........£3 Oto£4 10 
Middlings......2 0 — 2 5 
Chats..........1 15 — 2 0 
Common Red..3 0 — 3 15 
Onions, .0s. Od,—0Os. Od. per bush. 



































HAY and STRAW, per Load. 


Smithfield—Hay -~.. 60s. to 84s, 
Straw ...50s. to 54s. 
Clover . .80s. to 90s. 


St. James’s.—Hay.. ....66s, to 84s. 


w,..51s. to 60s. 
Glovér...73s. to 84s. 


Whitechapel.—Hay . .70s. to 84s, 
> $Straw. 42s. to 56s. 
Clover 84s. to 95s, 


Price of HOPS, per Cwt. in the 

BorouGu. 

New Bags. 
Kent....€2 5to£4 0 
Sussex....2 2 — 210 
Essex....0 0 — 0 0 

Yearling Bags... . . .28s.—40s. 


New Pockets. 
Kent....€2 10to£4 0 
‘Sussex.... 2 6 — 216 
Essex .... 210 — 3 10 
Farnham...6° 0 —.7 0 

Yearling Pockets. ..35s.—45s. 





